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and the rich. "Abolish poverty, transform deficit ini0j|p|pp|^l depletion with energy, and the ascribed heredity of the poor w3T vanish with its causes." Since struggle breeds emotion not strength, since it lowers man's tone and throws him back to primitive conditions, it cannot, he urged, be regarded as a cause of the improvements attributed to natural conditions or natural selection. Patten insisted that "nature will care for progress if men will care for reform." He contended that there can he no progress without an acquired equality, and that the proper utilization of resources through scientific knowledge makes this acquired equality a possibility. All this pointed to the welfare economics which was at length to become the basis of daring thought and experimentation.
While Patten was criticizing Social Darwinism in terms of economic theory, the American disciples of Kropotkin and Tolstoy, men like Ernest Crosby, were showing not only its unscientific but its un-Chris-tian and unethical character. Before the outbreak of World War I Margaret Sanger was turning from muckraking and socialist activities to the European pioneers of birth control in her search for a realistic method of combating not only the doctrine of Social Darwinism but unhappiness and a desperate fatalism in millions of families among the poor.
Thus the speculative souls who in the name of science diagnosed the nature of the mind, of thought, of ideas, and of society varied considerably in the particular implications of science which they chose to emphasize. But in spite of these variations, no one on the eve of World War I could doubt that the advancing spirit and technique of science had brought great changes in the older concepts of the nature of things. Some of this awareness of change was beginning to reach into the popular consciousness. The road was at last open to new vistas of the mind and of society, vistas that suggested that they were far less secure, far less absolute, far less static than men and women had long assumed. These vistas also suggested that men and women could make society and indeed nature itself more congenial to their taste and their needs, that they could mold them in ways that even the Utopians had not conjured up in their fondest dreams. Of course, even the idealists knew that science could not alone banish all that stood in the way of realizing these dreams. But the time was one of optimism.